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THE EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES ENJOYED BY MOSES.—I. 


1? hens the educational advantages enjoyed by Moses adequate 
to afford the literary qualifications which would be required 

for the composition of such a work as the Pentateuch? We do not 

' touch the question as to his actual authorship of the work. The 
objections which have been urged against his authorship because of 
a supposed lack of the necessary literary culture, or even of a 
knowledge of writing in the age in which he lived, would weigh 


equally against any other authorship in the same age. This would 
require, on the part of writers of a later date—as, for example, 
those of the great literary revivals of the times of David and Solo- 
mon, or of the return from the captivity—reliance upon tradition 
alone for a knowledge of all occurrences of even a not very remote 
past. If such were the case, our confidence in the reliability of the 
authors and the truthfulness of the records would be greatly 
weakened. 

But recent discoveries in Bible lands have revolutionized many 
long-established and cherished ideas, corrected many chapters of 
history and created many more. It would now appear that Moses 
lived in one. of the most brilliant literary periods of the ancient 
world. The glory of the Elizabethan period of Egyptian literature 
was at its height. It will be profitable to glance at the literary 
horizon of this period. 

The literature of Babylonia had already become extensive. Two 
great collections of sacred literature have been produced; one con- 
sisted of magical charms, by the proper use of which the priestly 
sorcerer could compel the spirits of earth and heaven to obey his 
will; the other consisted of hymns to the gods, which furnish many 
passages closely resembling the psalmody of the Bible. Perhaps 


the most remarkable single work is the great epic of primitive 
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Chaldza, which probably assumed its present form in the age of 
the literary revival af Khammurabi, who reigned from 2356 B. C. 
to 2301. This work celebrates the adventures of the hero Gilgames 
—the Chaldwzan Herakles—and consists of twelve books. The 
subject of each book corresponds with that sign of the Zodiac which 
answers to its place in the numerical order. The Babylonian story 
of the deluge is introduced as an episode in the eleventh book, 
which corresponds with the eleventh sign of the Zodiac, or 
Aquarius. A large collection might be made of the epistolary 
correspondence of Babylonia and Assyria, and another collection 
of fables, tales and rustic songs. A great astronomical work con- 
sists of seventy-two books. Then, too, there are multitudes of 
commercial and legal documents, medical works, works on 
lexicography, and numerous writings representing other depart- 
ments of knowledge. 


The discovery of the celebrated royal library of Khuenaten at 


Tel el-Amarna, is one of the most important achievements of the 
present century. The tablets of this collection are all written in 
the cuneiform characters of Babylonia, and the most of them in the 
Babylonian language. They belong to the century preceding 
Moses. They consist, for the most part, of the official correspond- 
ence of distant cities, provinces and governments with the Egyptian 
king. They prove that 100 years before the Exodus the Babylonian 
language was the common medium for commercial and diplomatic 
correspondence throughout the civilized east. The knowledge of 
the art of writing was not confined to the special class called 
‘* scribes,” but was the endowment of every person who aspired to 
be considered a gentleman. Here are letters from Lachish, Jeru- 
salem, Megiddo, Gaza, Tyre, Sidon and other Palestinian and 
Pheenician towns. Other letters have come from Babylonia and 
Assyria, from Mesopotamia and Cappadocia. Inasmuch’‘as these 
letters must have been answered, this would suggest archives also 
in the cities and countries with which the court of Egypt had cor- 
respondence. Since the Babylonian language and mode of writing 
are most difficult, schools must have been required for their 
acquisition. There are indications in the Bible which point to 
some of the sites of these old libraries. Kirjath-sepher means ‘*‘ the 
city of books,” and in Josh. xv. 49, this place is called Kirjath- 
sannah, ‘‘ the city of instruction.” It was also called Debir, ‘ the 
oracle.” Near the great sanctuary of Hebron there must, therefore, 
have been a library which may now be buried under its ruins. 
Perhaps the answers to the letters of Tel el-Amarna may still be 
preserved beneath the mounds of Megiddo, Ashkelon and other 
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ancient cities in western Asia. The recent discovery of a cuneiform 
tablet in the mound of Lachish may be prophetic of the uncovering 
of many similiar literary treasures in the near future. Kaisariyeh 
in Cappado Cia has furnished a number of tablets which may be 
the product of a period as early as B. C. 2500. 

We may still further extend the horizon of the literary world of 
the time of Moses. The explorations of Dr. Glaser in southern 
Arabia have thrown a new and unexpected light upon this subject. 
He has recopied the inscriptions of Yemen and Hadhramaut, which 
had already been submitted to modern scholarship, and has added 
to the number more than a thousand fresh ones. All these inscrip- 
tions had been classed together as Himyaritic, but there were found 
to be two different dialects. These dialects evidently belong to two 
separate kingdoms, the Saban and the Minzan, the latter of which 
is much the more archaic. The kingdom of Saba was ruled by a 
queen in the time of Solomon, and bordered close upon the territory 
immediately south of the kingdom of Israel. The Minzans, 
according to both Glaser and Hommel, were the Maonites of 
Judges x. 12, and their king is mentioned in Jobii. 11. This 
latter statement is taken from the Septuagint, and if Zophar was at 
that time actually ‘‘king of the Minzans,” the composition of the 
book of Job must be placed at a very early date. Both the kingdom 
of the Sabeans and that of the Minzans extended over the larger 
part of the Arabian peninsula, and the former could have been 
founded only upon the downfall of the latter. | Now, the earliest 
mention of the kingdom of the Sabeans is found in the account of 
the visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon, the historicity of which 
archeological research has rendered at least probable. Dr. Glaser 
has shown {that the sovereign princes of Saba were preceded by a 
line of priests, or priest-kings. The Minezan kingdom must have 
preceded all these, and the monuments have already made us 
acquainted with thirty-three of her early kings. This would push 
back the origin of the kingdom to a period much preceding the 
Exodus. Professor Sayce reaches this conclusion: ‘‘In days 
which, if Dr. Glaser is right, were contemporaneous with the 
exodus of Israel, Ma’in was a cultured and prosperous realm, the 
mart and center of the spice merchants of the East, whose kings 
founded settlements on the frontiers of Edom, and whose people 
followed the art of alphabetic writing.” 

At the time when the correspondence discovered that Tel el- 
Amarna was being written, the Hittites were pressing down from 
the north, and making conquest among the Palestinian towns. 
Indeed, letters thought to be Hittite are met with in this corres- 
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pondence. Hittite inscriptions in their own hieroglyphics, and 
monuments with Hittite sculptures following the two highways 
which led across the length of Asia Minor through Sardis to the 
shores of the AZgean, can be traced continuously. The Egyptian 
monuments, according to Prof. Sayce, mention a certain Kirub-sar 
who was a ‘“‘writer of the books of the miserable king of the 
Hittites.” The celebrated treaty of peace between Khitasar, king 
of the Hittites, and Rameses the Great, though it has come down 
to us in the Egyptian language, was originally a Hittite composition, 
inscribed on a silver tablet in their native tongue. It shows that 
its authors were not only acquainted with diplomacy, and held 
advanced ideas upon some subjects connected with international 
law, but were also accustomed to literary composition. 

The brilliant discoveries of Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie in 
Egypt, have added many chapters to the early history of our race. 
It does not come withii our province, on the present occasion, to 
catalogue these discoveries. We will only notice the fact that it has 
been clearly shown that the Greek alphabet was in use at the time 
of the exodus of Israel, and the further fact that the Greeks are 
mentioned twenty-five hundred years before the commencement of 
the present era. 

Egypt, then, at the time of the Exodus, was brought into close 
contact with nations and peoples far advanced in the use of alpha- 
betical writing and in literary composition. Babylonian cuneiform 
inscriptions are known which must be dated at least four thousand 
years before the Christian era. A series of clay tablets which came 
from Kaisariyeh, prove that Babylonia enjoyed commercial relations 
with Cappadocia at a period which Prof. Sayce and others place 
twenty-five hundred years before Christ, and our own brilliant 
Assyriologist, Prof. Robert W. Rogers, is inclined to a still earlier 
date. The century previous to the Exodus, as shown by the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets, was a period of most active diplomatic and 
commercial correspondence throughout western Asia. 

We will next turn to Egypt itself and question the land of the 
Pharaohs upon the point under discussion. 


J. N. FRADENBURGH. 


WOMEN IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Il. 


” considering the condition of women in Ancient Egypt, a 
fruitful source of information is that found in the allusions and 
references to her inscriptions and in the literature of the country. 
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In no other ancient Oriental writings are these references more 
numerous or more interesting. If we should look for a representa- 
tion of the ideal woman in ancient literature, probably no better 
description could anywhere be found than the one given in Pro- 
verbs xxxi, a paraphrase of which follows. Although applied to 
the Hebrew woman, it is equally the conception of the ideal among 
women in Oriental countries in general. 

‘“*The heart of her husband trusteth in her, and he shall have no 
lack of gain. She doeth him good and not evil all the days of her 
life. | She seeketh wool and flax, and worketh willingly with her 
hands. She riseth also whilst it is yet night, and giveth meat to 
her household, and their task to her maidens. Her lamp goeth not 
out by night. She layetin her hands to the distaff, and her palms 
hold the spindle. She spreadeth out her hands to the poor, yea, 
she reacheth forth her hands to the needy. She is not afraid of the 
snow for her household, for all her household are clothed with 
scarlet. She maketh for herself cushions of tapestry, her clothing 
is fine linen and purple. She openeth her mouth with wisdom, 
and the teaching of kindness is on her tongue. She looketh well 
to the ways.of her household, and eateth not the bread of idleness. 
Her children rise up and call her blessed, her husband also, and he 


praiseth her, saying: Many daughters have done virtuously, but 
thou excellest them all.” 


These words of the sacred poet well express the regard which 
the ancient Egyptian felt for woman. That this is so, a cursory 
reading ot the inscriptions wil] show. Time and time again in 
these do we come across such expressions as this, which is 
taken from one of Usertesen I, in which Ameni says, speaking of 
his claims for divine favor: ‘* No child of the poor did I afflict, 
no widow did I oppress, I distributed equally to the widow as to 
the married woman.” 

Again Khnem-hotep says: ‘* His Majesty assigned to me the 
great river in his territory, as had been done to the father of my 
mother from the first.” Similar expressions are ** When he is 
placed at the head of the court of justice, then the father of his 
mother thanks God.” A young officer is received into the royal 
stables ‘‘ for the sake of the father of his mother.” When going 
to the war, he ‘* gave his property into the charge of the father of 
his mother.” Baba says: ‘*I loved my father; I honored my mother ; 
my brothers and sisters loved me.” 

From these allusions we may properly infer that respect shown 
to woman was one of the most necessary and most laudable means 
of securing divine favor, and of building up an honorable reputa- 
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tion. We should not find such statements unless they had appealed 
to the popular sense of right. Whether they are true in the 
individual case or not is immaterial. Consider the epitaphs of to- 
day. They are not always true, but they reflect the public notions 
of what is most desirable in character. De mortuis nil nisi bonum, 
The important point being that what is said is considered good. So 


we may conclude that it was a more praiseworthy act in Ancient 


Egypt to treat rightly a widow than a married woman, for she was 
unprotected; to honor the father of a man’s mother than his father’s 
father, because by so doing the honor was reflected upon his 
mother. 

When we turn to the literature of the land we find the references 
to women many and most interesting. Only a few of them can 
be given here. The books of the ancient Egyptians are in many 
respects very dry to us of this later day, but in what their various 
works say of women, both in unequivocal statements and indirectly 
by legitimate inference, they are most entertaining and surprising. 

We do not know much about the erotic poetry of the Egyptians, 
but what little has come down to us seems to indicate that the 
maiden in the valley of the Nile had more liberty in the choice of 
a husband than her sister of Assyria or Chaldea. One example 
may be given, the translation being taken from Miss Edwards 
‘* Pharaohs, Fellahs and Explorers ” A young girl sings of her 
lover as she weaves a wreath, introducing each stanza with an 
illusion to one of the flowers: 

“ Oh, flower of henna! 

My heart stands still in thy presence, 

I have made my eyes brilliant for thee with kohl, 

When I behold thee, I fly to thee, oh my Beloved! 

Oh, Lord of my heart, weet is this hour, 

An hour passed with thee is worth an hour of eternity! 
Oh, flower of marjoram! 

Fain would I be to thee as the garden ! 


In which [ have planted flowers and sweet-smelling 


shrubs; the garden watered by pleasant runlets and 
refreshed by the north breeze! 


Here let us walk, oh my Beloved, hand in hand, our 
hearis filled with joy! 


? 


Better than food, better than drink is it to behold thee ! 


To behold thee and to behold thee again.” 

The singer evidently was in the habit of seeing her lover, and 
was independent enough to express her preference for him. 
Several songs of this kind have come down to us, and the reader 
will find an article upon them in Brsiia for December. 

The ethical writings of the Egyptians are rich in references to 
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women and to the respect due her. The sages speak out in no 
uncertain tone, and wonderful are their words, as they come to us 
from the distant past. Hear what the governor Ptah-hotep says: 
‘* Tf thou art wise, look after thy house. Love thy wife with all thy 
heart. Fill her stomach, clothe her back, these are the cares to be 
bestowed upon her body. Caress her, be attentive to her wishes 
during her life, such kindness does honor to its possessor. If thou 
takest a wife, let her be more contented than any of her fellow 
citizens. Do not repel her; when contented she appreciates thy 
words.” 

Eney, another philosopher, speaks in a similar strain to the son: 
‘¢ Thou shalt never forget what thy mother has done for thee. She 
bare thee and nourished thee in all manner of ways. If thou for- 
gettest her, she might blame thee; she might lift up her arms to 
God, and he would hear her complaint. She bore thee, she 
nourished thee for three years. She brought thee up and when 
thou didst enter the school, and was instructed in the writings, she 
came daily to thy master with bread and beer from her house.” 

The mothers and the wives in ancient Egypt surely must have 
been grateful to these ethical teachers for these noble words. ‘They 
are worthy of our admiration and wonder. We stand in the 
radiance which has been shed over civilization from the cross of 
Calvary, and looking backward into that dark epoch when men 
groped for the little light which was theirs to find, it is with 
astonishment that we meet with such lofty sentiments as these. So 
strange and so unlike are they to what we would expect to find. 
So true, so simple, so upright, so kind. No doubt there were 
women down-trodden, debased and all but enslaved even in old 
Egypt, but while such men as these lified up their voices for the 
right with the clarion-ring of sincerity, pleading for true love and 
respect for women, by far the great majority must have been in the 
enjoyment of their rightful privileges. As we shall see hereafter, 
all that we know of their condition goes to prove this. 

One of the most interesting discoveries made by Mr. Petrie at 
Kahun was a number of wills, probably the oldest in existence, 
dating from the earliest centuries of Egypt’s history. One of them 
is particularly interesting because it shows the legal status of the 
wife in those times, and proves that she might inherit property and 
also dispose of it, with certain restrictions, as she pleased. It reads 
as follows: The will of Uah, ‘* I make a settlement to my wife, 
a woman of the Eastern side, Sit-sepdu-sheftuf, called Teta, of all 
the property which my brother, the Sahn, the peb-ab (title) of the 
architect Aukh-ren gave me. She may give it to any one whom 
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she pleases of her children whom she shall bear me. Also I give 
her the servants, three persons, which my brother, the Sahn gave 
tome. She may give them to any of her children she may wish. 
My houses which my brother built for me, my wife shall be in them. 
It is the lieutenant Sibu who shall train any child, and not my son. 
Witnesses, Scribe of Kenum, the porter of the temple Anklifi, 
son of Apu, the porter of the temple Senb, son of Senb.” 

Wills were not such complicated and brain-wearying documents 
to produce then as now. This one is refreshingly free from 
technical terms. There is nothing said about the sanity of the 
maker. He does not pile up words in a frantic attempt to kill 
ambiguity and prevent breakage. He simply tells what he desires 
in a plain concise way, not always perhaps quite so clearly as he 
might, but leaving no doubt as to the perfect confidence that he had 
in his wife, and the intention to leave her all that he had; and with 
three witnesses to the voluntary composition of the instrument under 
the right conditions, it no doubt secured for Teta the property in 
question. 

Ptah-hotep says: ‘Be attentive to the wishes of your wife 
during her life.” Life, however, did not always end the affection 
which existed between husband and wife. The connection between 
this world and the next was to the Egyptians a peculiarly close one, 
as was natural from the principles of their religious beliefs. Two 
selections may be given to illustrate the love which sometimes 
blessed marriage in Egypt. 

In the first, Pasherenptah, who died during the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty, is supposed to speak from the world beyond to her hus- 
band, who is still among the living. The three stanzas which 
follow were rendered in this form by Rawnsley: it is very free, but 
represents the sentiments of the original. 


“‘ Brother and spouse of mine, 

Cease not to drink the wine 
And cup of gladness. 

Love women while you may, 

Make life one holiday, 

Keep all thy care away, 


Banish earth’s sadness. 


For in Amenti, all 

Feel darkness like a pall, 
Heavy as sorrow: 

Here in the land of sleep, 

Each in his place must keep, 

Wrapped in a slumber deep, 
That knows no morrow. 
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Ah! and the bitter pain, 
Never to see again 

Sister or brother ; 
Never to feel the heart 
For wife and child to start, 
Never to recognize 

Father or Mother.” 

Pasherenptah does not ask her husband to make vows to her of 
faithfulness after death, nor to mourn for her, but to take advantage 
of all means of enjoyment in view of the darkness and gloom in 
the land beyond. In the last stanza she puts her husband in her 
place and describes his feeling, as he looks back upon the world 
behind. 

The last selection which we shall give has been called the 
‘* Lament of the Widower.” It is preserved in a Leyden papyrus 
and has been published by Maspéro. It is in every way most 
interesting, because it shows how deep and abiding might be the 
love between husband and wife. Sometime after his wife Ankhere 
died, the widower became ill and was persuaded that Ankhere had 
sent the trouble, because of some neglect of duty on his part. So 
he wrote a letter to her spirit and placed it upon her tomb, hoping 
thus to propitiate her. It runs as follows: ‘* What evil have I 


done to thee, that I should find myself in this wretched state? What 
then have I done to thee, that thou shouldst lay thy hand upon me, 
when no evil has been done to thee? From the time when I be- 


came thy husband till now, have I done anything which I had to 
hide from thee? Thou didst become my wife when I was young, 
and I was with thee, I was appointed to all manner of offices and I 
was with thee, I did not forsake thee, nor cause thy heart any 
sorrow. Behold, when I commanded the foot-soldiers of Pharaoh 
together with his chariot force, I did cause thee to come, that they 
might fall down before thee, and they brought all manner of good 
things to present to thee. When thou wast ill with the sickness 
which afflicted thee, I went to the chief physician, and he made 
thee thy medicine: he did everything that thou didst say he should 
do. When I had to accompany Pharaoh on his journey to the 
South, my thoughts were with thee, and I spent those eight months 
without caring to eat or drink. | When I returned to Memphis, I 
besought Pharaoh and betook myself to thee, and I greatly mourned 
for thee, with my people before my house.” 

The sound of true pathos is heard in this gentle plaint. It is not 
all self-interest. There is in it the anxiety to be free from the bitter 
thought of neglect of her who was once his wife. The poor man 
feels that he was a loving husband to her, but this illness and a 
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priest’s statement, that she sends it, shakes his confidence, and this 
letter is not so much an appeal for health, fer se, as for justification. 
He tells of his love, of his care, of his thoughtfulness, of his long- 
ing and of his grief. A modern husband could do no more. His 
naive words about the physician, ‘*‘He did everything that thou 
didst say he should do,” imply many things. No doubt they reveal 
the secret of much of the success of the ancient Egyptian doctors. 

In the next article something will be told of the duties, pleasures 
and responsibilities of the women of Egypt, and of their domestic 
life. 

Hiram H. Bice. 


ASSYRIAN MEDICINE. 
By C. JOHNSTON. 


{Abstract of a paper read before the University Philological Association, 
March 16, 1894 } 


CCORDING to the statement of Herodotus (I, 197) the 

Babylonians did not employ physicians, but brought their 

sick to the market-place in order to receive the advice of such per- 

sons as might be able to suggest a remedy, derived from their per- 
sonal experience, or from that of their friends, 

The statement is entirely erroneous. The fact that physicians 
existed and were held in high esteem, both in Assyria and Babylonia, 
is abundantly attested by the cuneiform inscriptions. They 
belonged to the priestly class, and in their practice combined 
magic with more rational methods. It was the general belief 
that sickness was due to the agency of demons, or evil spirits which 


invaded the body of an individual and produced all manner of 
diseases. 


A large number of charms and incantations has been found, hav- 
ing for their object the expulsion of these malevolent spirits and 
the restoration of the suflerer. Most of these charms are fantastic 
and absurd in the extreme, but occassionaly the magical formula 
veils a really sensible prescription. For example, in the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia, Vol. IV, p. 29 (col. iv, rev., ll. 6-8) 
is a charm for the cure of a disease of the eyes, which directs the 
application of crushed palm-bark, and it is immediately followed 
(ll. 10-26) by another in which ground bark is recommended as a 
remedy for the same affection. In both these cases it is evident 
that the virtue of the charm lies in the astringent application 
recommended; it is, in fact, a measure very similar to the use of 
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tea leaves, a well-known household remedy frequently resorted to 
in cases of inflamed eyes. It would be interesting to know just 
what proportion of superstition and rationality entered into the 
practice of medicine in Assyria and Babylonia, but the material at 
present available is too scanty to allow of a settlement of the 
question. Among the epistolary tablets are a few letters from 
physicians, and from these it may be gathered that these ancient 
practitioners did not entirely depend upon magic arts. In one of 
them, for example, plugging the anterior nares is recommended in 
a case of epistaxis; in another, where, however, the nature of the 
malady is not stated, the patient is advised to anoint himself with 
suet, to wash his hands frequently in a bowl, and to abstain from 
all beverages except pure water. 

A letter of this description (S. 1064) is published with translite- 
ration, translation and commentary in Samuel Alden Smith’s 
Keilschrifttexte Asurdanipal’s, Part I, pp. 58-63. It is a letter 
from a physician reporting the condition of a patient under his 
charge who seems to have been laboring under ophthalmia or, more 
probably, erysipelas. 

Mr. Smith remarks that the disease was hardly a natural one, but 
that the patient had received one, or perhaps several wounds, one 
of which, affecting the head, was likely to prove mortal. The 
original, however, contains no mention whatever of a wound, nor 
does the writer seem to regard the case as likely to have a fatal 
termination. In fact, Mr. Smith has entirely missed the sense of 
the text, for which I would propose the following translation : 

To the King, my lord, thy servant Arad-Nana! 

Greeting again and again to my lord, the King! May the gods 
Adar and Gula grant health of mind and body to my lord, the 
King! Allis well. With reference to that sick man whose eyes 
are diseased, I had applied a dressing covering his face. Yesterday, 
towards evening, undoing the bandage which held it (in place), I 
removed the dressing. There was pus upon the dressing the size 
of the tip of the little finger. If any of thy gods has put his hand 
to the matter, that (god) must have given express commands. All 
is well! Let the heart of my lord, the King, be of good cheer! 

Within seven or eight days he will be well. 


No fewer than eighty-six plans for the new proposed Egypt- 
ological Museum at Cairo have been sent in, not only from Egypt, 
but from all the countries in Europe, and from the United States. 

The premiums will be decided shortly. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
from February 20th to March 2oth, are gratefully acknowledged : 


Wilburn, Rev. R. B.. . . . . $5.00 Bradlee, Rev. Caleb Davis, D. D. $5.00 
Library of Richmond Theol. ee ee ae 

Seminary ... oe Bae Mebee, Dies. J. i . . s ss s 5D 
Sharpe, Miss Elizabeth M. - « 500 Turner, Miss Abbey W.... . 5.00 
Wood, Rev. Chas. James, D. D. 1.00 Potter, Mrs. Charles. . . . . 5.00 
WALES, GEORGE W. ESQ. 20.00 Weed, J. D. Esy.. . .... . 5.00 
Barrow, Miss R. H.. ... . 5.00 Perkins, Mrs. William H.. . . 5.00 
KIP, REV. LEONARD W... . 25.00 Stewart, W. A. Esq,. . 5.00 
Tinsley, Rev. Peter, D. D.. . 5.00 Taylor, Rev. Frederick W. D, D. 10.00 
Vaux, Hon. George. . . . . . 5.00 Art Institute of Chicago, (Atlas) 1.00 
Bronson, R. Esq... . . . . . 5.00 Barnes, Mrs. liarrietS.. . . . 20.00 
North, Prof. Edward, L. H. D., STONE, MRS. H. O., Chicago 25.00 

2) . . . 5.00 Crane, Mrs. C. R., Chicago. . 5.00 
GREEN, MRS. Cc AL EB S.. . 50.00 Lombard, Mrs. J. L.,Chicago.. 5.00 
Lansing, J. Townsend, Esq. = Norton, Mrs. James S., Chicago 5.00 

(Atlas) 6.00 Bigelow, Mrs. Horatio. . . . 5.00 
WILLIAMS, PROF. E DWARD Vana, Miss Elizabeth E.. . . 5.00 

Li, Ph. D...... 9605 Farwar,Rev.8.C,D.D.... 120 
Sturgis, Edward S. . . . . . . 10.00 Cooper, Thomas, Esq... . . 5,00 
Phillips, Miss H. H.. . . . . 5.00 Cambria Library... ... . 5.00 
Prince, Mrs. John D.. . . . 5.00 Harvard University Library. . 5.00 
Carey, Rev. Joseph, D. D.. . . 5.00 Art Institute of Chicago. . . . 21.25 


From February 20th to date I have received, very thankfully, 
these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund: 


Art Institue of Chicago. . . . $10.00 Vaux, Hon. George... . . $5.00 
Sharp, Miss Elizabeth M.. . . 5.00 Green, Mrs. CalebS. . . . . . 5,00 
Wales, George W. Esq... . 5.00 Lansing, J. Townsend, Esq. . . 5.00 
Barrow, MissR. HH... . . . 5.00 Williams, Prof, Edward H. Jr. . 10.00 
Kip, Rev. Leonard W., D. D.. 5.00 . Stewart, W. A. Esq... . . . 5.00 


Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson of Chicago, is now our most 
efficient local honorary secretary, if ‘‘ results” count in securing 
spades as well as in digging with them. New secretaries are Warren 
K. Moorehead, LL. D., editor of The Archeologist; Prof. J. 
Frederick Hopkins of Brooklyn; Rev. Charles J. Wood, D. D. 
of York, Penn.; Pres’t Henry Morton, Ph. D. of Hoboken; Mrs. 
Theodore Sterling ot Gambier, O.; Hon. Jeremiah Lynch of 
San Francisco; Mrs. John C. Merrill of Los Angeles. 
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A second Queen Hatasu Temple Fund of ten persons, condition- 
ally giving $50.00 each, has been initiated by the Rev. Morgan 
Dix, D. D., D. C. L. of New York, to which Miss Mary A. 
Sharpe has kindly added her subscription. | Although we hope to 
conclude the actual excavation work at Deir-el-Bahari this Spring, 
yet the replacing and arranging of the temple scenes and texts, and 
especially their transcription for our volumes and for study in the 
centuries to come, will take, at least, another season of partial labor 
by our officials. No better scientific work than that at this site has 
ever been done in Egypt; and from the side of art it stands un- 
rivalled. All visitors to Upper Egypt will appreciate the last 
remark. May not the Morgan Dix special fund be speedily com- 
pleted? Cannot individuals join or club together for an institute, or 
association? It will be an enduring honor to have taken a part in 
giving to our age this monument of the past, which, as Dr. Hogarth 
intimates, *‘ takes once more as conspicuous a place in the Theban 
landscape as the Memmonia of the nineteenth and twentieth 
dynasties.” Am I in earnest? Yes; but wisely so. 

I expect to publish the new and revised list of our secretaries in 
the next Brstia. We wish a representative in all States and great 
cities. The new circular (1895) is in press. Deir-el-Bahari 
(Queen Hatasu) volume I, has been dispatched to our subscribers. 
El-Bersheh (the third volume of the Survey) is en route. Readers 
of this magazine should know that our subscription list is published 
each month in the Boston Commonwealth, a weekly literary journal 
of an antiquarian, scientific, historical flavor, edited by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale. 

March 20, 1895. Wu.iiam C. WIinsLow, 

Honorary Secretary. 
Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 





PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


FN alae vggusencesy lately wrote, ‘*I am deeply interested in this 
work, especially that of Mr. Bliss, and wish I could make my 
check larger.” Several such expressions have lately come to hand. 
They are generally from clergymen of small incomes who have 
long desired to see just this work done, and now are eager to have 
it prosecuted with vigor. <A similar desire recently found utterance 
in the /ndependent :-— 
A very interesting article in Zhe Sunday School Times, by 


Frederick J. Bliss, Ph. D., who had charge of the Palestine 
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Exploration Fund’s work in uncovering the mound of El-Hesy in 
Palestine, calls attention to the amount and hopeful character of the 
work yet to be done of the same sort in the Holy Land. He men- 
tions a number of fine typical mounds which it would be of very 
great importance to have opened, just as other mounds have been 
opened in Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt. It is strange that the 
land we care the most for is the one that has been least explored. 
He mentions particularly Tel-Ta’anuk, which is plainly the 
Canaanite Taanach, a grand mound on the south side of the plain 
of Esdraelon; also a few miles east of it the Tel el-Mutesellim, 
which represents the waters of Megiddo; then the city of Gaza is 
much of it a real tell, a place greatly influenced by Egypt and 
where Egyptian antiquities are always turning up. The ancient 
Jericho is represented by Tel-el-Sultan, where pre-Israelite pottery 
has been discovered and where ancient mud brick walls appear, 
which Mr. Bliss believes may be the very walls that fell before the 
eyes of Joshua. Such mounds as these should surely be opened 
and the various layers distinguished which represent separate 
occupations in cities and periods of time, and doubtless written 
records would be found which would cover many centuries before 
and after the time of Joshua. Why will not some one of our 
own readers who can afford it be generous enough and public 
spirited enough to give the ten, twenty or fifty thousand dollars 
necessary to open one of these mounds? It would be a great boon 
to biblical scholarship. 

All lovers of the work will be grateful to this influential journal 
for making so strong an appeal. We cannot be too energetic in 
this business. The time is ripe, and delay is dangerous. The 
officers of our Fund are indeed now advanced in years who, for a 
generation, have been laboring in this work, but they are not at all 
inclined to rest on what has been done rather than to press forward 
to greater deeds. They have given signal evidence of their capa- 
acity for new efforts by engaging as their field agent so young an 
American as Dr. Bliss, and by mounting with a single step from 
the excavation of the Lachish mound to the slopes of Jerusalem 
itself. 

Upon this work we should now concentrate all our energies to 
the end that it may be done once for all. When Dr. Bliss, passing 
eastward on the line of the rock scarp, comes to the Pool of Siloam, 
he should turn northward, and make connection with the wall of 
Ophel previously discovered. Then it is to be hoped that he will 
excavate Ophel itself, not sparing time nor strength until he has 
laid bare the contents of that hillock. Until we learn what can 
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be found there of the structures of Solomon no one wants any other 
work done. When that is done, the valley of the Tyropocon 
awaits him, and so he will work towards his point of beginning 
on Zion. 

It will no doubt tend to satisfy the public mind if the London 
office will see that the Quarterly Statements are issued promptly on 
the first day of the months of January, April, July and October, 
and will make efforts to have them delivered in this country with- 
out delay. It will be a fine inducement for new subscribers of 
five dollars, if they can receive as a gift the new summary volume, 
‘* Thirty Years’ Work,” which is meeting with unexpected delays 
in publication. 

Frauds may be expected to multiply as public interest increases. 
The Russians, who still maintain the pretence of the holy fire, 
seem to be responsible for other frauds in the way of photographs, 
said to be vouched for by the Archimandrite. One, of which I had 
only a glance, was marked ‘‘ Peter’s Prison” and represented a low 
arch over which the Russian eagle is affixed. It would take strong 
faith to accept a modern identification of such a place of which no 
description whatever is given us. 

But what seems a gross fraud has lately been presented to me by 
a Jerusalem friend, who sends a photograph and says that it is 
certainly the head of Herod. The photograph was recognized at 
once as that of the head of Hadrian found some years since. In 
Conder’s ** Stone-Lore” an account of it is given. It is also shown 
in the ‘* Twenty-One Years’ Work” and may be found in Morrison’s 
*¢ Jews under the Romans.” The features of Hadrian are well 
known from coins. But this photograph shows this Hadrian’s 
head, and right under the chin are two words, the second of which 
is plainly ‘* Herodos.” The first word has not been read by several 
friends, and may be intentionally blind. It is evident that a cloth 
bearing this inscription was put about the neck, so that the photo- 
graph looks complete until a careful look is taken, when it is seen 
that the face is stone, but the neck is cloth or paper. What shall 
be said of such frauds done in the name of the Greek church? But 
the Latin is not innocent, and even Protestants are not wholly clear 
of the disposition to cheat a little in order to give interest to relics. 

Now the Fund stands firmly. _ Its officers are, if anything, over- 
cautious. They will have only scientific evidence. Be it so, for 
this is the safe course, and the only course which in the end will 
vindicate religion and the Scriptures. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. .U. S. Secretary. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The New Cycle for March, the women’s monthly magazine, pub- 
lished in New York, has a sketch of the important discoveries in 
Egypt for the past ten years, by Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow. 


News reached the Fund in London, on March roth, that Dr. 
Naville had just discovered at Deir-el-Bahari, a mummy pot which 
had never been opened hitherto, and from appearances some 
valuable relics or records might be disclosed. He is hoping to 
discover the entrance to the tombs of Queen Hatasu and 
Thothmes III. 


The Babist movement is making considerable progress in some 
parts of the East. The doctrines of this sect are nothing less than 
the reconciliation of Buddhism, Christianity and Mahomedanism. 
The four sons of the late Mirza Hussein will furnish summaries of 
the principal works of their father in Arabic and Persian, with the 
object of having them translated and published in this country and 
Great Britain. The father in his will directed his sons to transmit 
to all the sovereigns of Europe, copies of certain of his works, 
accompanied by an autograph letter. 

The late Czar of Russia, since Mirza Hussein’s decease, sent to 
the sons and obtained copies of several of his principal works, and 
had them translated into Russian. 


As the result of their deliberations at Phila, in regard to the 
measures to be taken forthe protection of the temples from injury 
by the construction of the new Nile reservoir, Mr. W. E. Garstin, 
Under-Secretary of State for Public Works, and the archeologists 
with whom he has been in consultation, are unanimously of opinion 
that nothing can be finally settled on the point until the mass of 
débris and the mud-brick erections, which cover a large portion of 
the island are removed, and the underlying masonry is laid bare. 
This masonry will have to be subjected to a scientific examination, 
in order that a solution of the many vexed questions concerning 
the age of the Phil temples, etc., may be arrived at. 


In an article in the Sunday School Times on the ‘* Latest Results 
of Egyptian Research,” Prof Sayce says: 
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‘* When Abraham entered Egypt, not only were the pyramids 
already the monuments of a venerable antiquity, the dahabiyeh we 
have been describing and the wooden battalions of Usertesen were 
already hidden under the ground. Those who had made them were 
dead, and the art which they represent was already on the decline. 
When last they saw the light of day, the great ancestor of the 
Hebrew race had not yet left his ancestral home. 

‘* It is good to realize this fact, as it embodies one of the lessons 
which a study of Egyptian antiquity has to teach us. The age of 
the Hebrew patriarchs, is, after all, one which, as it were, lies 
exposed to the full glare of history. It is not prehistoric, it does 
not even belong to the dawn of civilization. On the contrary, the 
civilization of the East was already old when the patriarchs lived 
and moved in the midst of it. It was an age whose monuments 
are rising up on every side of us, and speaking to us in tones which 
have a very modern ring. | We possess an abundance of contem- 
poraneous records which enable us to test the truthfulness and 
credibility of the narratives that the Old Testament has preserved. 
And the narratives fully stand the test. They too bring before our 
view a civilized and cultured society; they too tell us of cities and 
kingdoms and empires, and of the intercourse that went on between 
them. The Egypt and Canaan they describe are, it is true, the 
civilized Egypt and Canaan of later times; but they are also the 
civilized Egypt and Canaan which the monuments now assure us 
already existed in the patriarchal age. The features of the civiliza- 
tion presupposed by the Book of Genesis, are not borrowed from 
the period of the kings or of the Babylonian exile; the Egyptian 
monuments have proved that they belong to the age of the patriarchs 
themselves.” 


At a recent meeting of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
G. F. Kunz read a paper on the ‘* Minerals used for the Assyrian, 
Babylonian and Sassanian Cylinders, Seals, etc.,” which was illus- 
trated by many specimens and lantern slides. An abstract of the 
paper, which will be printed in full in the Transactions of the 
Academy, is as follows: 

The seals that date from 4000 B. C. to 2500 B. C. are cylinders, 
a form that is thought to have been suggested by the joint of a reed. 
Nearly all depict animals without other ornamentation. They 
were made of black or green serpentine, conglomerate, diorite, and 
often of the central whorls of the large conches from the Persian 
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Gulf. From 2500 to 600 B. C. the cylindrical shape continues, 
but, in addition to the animals, from one to six rows of cuneiform 
characters appear. Variously colored chalcedony, (especially a 
blue variety), brick red ferruginous quartz and red hematite are 
also used. Up to this time the carving was done with a sap- 
phire point, but in the fifth century wheel-work begins to appear. 
In the sixth century B. C. cylinders begin to be partially replaced 
by cone-shaped seals, and by the scaraboid forms introduced from 
Egypt. From the third century B. C. to the third century A. D. 
the seals become lower and flatter, and finally graduate into rings, 
mostly with Persian or Sassanian characters. Although in part 
made from the stones of the neighboring hills, yet rarer materials 
begin to appear—evidently obtained by trade with Egypt and 
other countries more or less remote. 


Mr. Farmer Hall has obtained two clay seals in excellent condi- 
tion and covered with hieroglyphs, one of which bears the name of 
a ‘*commander of the soldiers of Pepi” of the VIth Dynasty; and 
in the hands of a dealer at Luxor I have noticed a stele dated in 


the eighteenth year of Ahmes I, the founder of the XVIII Dynasty, 
on which the cartouche of Queen Amen-sit appears by the side of 
that of Ahmes. In the same hands is an enamelled porcelain 
plaque, on one side of which is the cartouche of Seti II, while on 
the other side are three incised marks similar to those on the back 
of the porcelain plaques of Tel el- Yehudiyeh. 





According to the Centralblatt fiir Bibliographie, early Christian 
literature is again to be enriched from one of the many Eastern 
sources which have been made accessible during recent years. The 
oldest Christian people in existence that have retained their national 
independence are the Abyssinians, and to them Christian scholarship 
has been indebted not only for a valuable and ancient version of 
the Bible, but also for such works as the Book of Enoch, the Book 
of Jubilees, the Ascension of Isaiah and similar specimens of 
earliest Christian or Judeo-Christian literature, which had been 
lost to the rest of Christianity. Now new treasures are to be 
brought from this hermit nation of Eastern Africa. The present 
king, Menelik II., has recently undertaken an expedition south of 
Shoa to the islands of the Znai Sea, which are some of the oldest 
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civilized spots in Abyssinia, and has brought from them a large 
collection of old manuscripts, which he proposes to put into the 
library of his new capital, Addis Abeba. Tradition says that 
during the Mohammedan inroads into Abyssinia in the sixteenth 
Century, the libraries of the Abyssinian kings were transferred to 
these islands, especially on the island Debra Simon, or Mount Sinai. 
The fact that a large collection of very old and valuable literary 
finds was discovered there shows that these traditions are not with- 
out foundation. As Ethiopic or Abyssinian literature is purely and 
entirely of a Biblical and theological character, and has been 
especially rich in works of a very early era, it is more than probable 
that valuable works will be restored to the Church. A preliminary 
examination has also led to this belief. 


The reverend Professor who conducts the department of ‘‘ Biblical 
Criticism” {in the Christian Standard, in reviewing Rev. E. B. 
Cake’s ‘* Half hour Talks on the Bible,” says: 

‘¢ The reader is aware that the Egyptians were decendants of Ham, 
one of the sons of Noah. But here our astute Bible scholar has 
them existing, and in the possession of ‘arts and letters,’ 3,000 years 
before Moses, which takes them back, if we may believe the Bible, 
2,000 years before the flood, and about that length of time before 
their ancestor Ham was born.” 

Rev. Dr. McGarvey should read BrBia. 


The inscribed potsherds of Gurob date from a reign computed at 
some twelve or thirteen hundred years later; and, even so, are 
more than two centuries earlier than the accepted date of the 
Exodus. 

When these dates are compared with the date of the earliest 
specimens of Greek writing previously known—namely, the rock- 
cut inscriptions of Santorin and Thera, which Lenormant attri- 
butes to the ninth century B. C., and the famous inscription cut 
upon the leg of one of the colossi at Abou Simbel, which is con- 
temporary with the 47th Olympiad—the extraordinary importance 
of the discovery is thrown into startling relief. It carries back the 
history of the alphabet to a period variously computed at from 
2,500 to 2,300 years before the Christian era; and it shows that the 
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Iliad may, after all, have been committed to writing, while Homer 
yet lived to dictate it This fact has been denied by a recent writer 
on Homer. 


In a letter from Egypt dated February rst, Prof. Sayce writes: 
I have a little to write about, partly because the season has been an 
adverse one to dahabiyeh-travellers, the north wind having almost 
forgotten to blow their boats up the Nile. So I have done little 
more than struggle on against contrary winds. However, I have 
spent a day with Prof. Petrie in the western desert, opposite Koptos, 
where he has discovered some interesting graves, as wellas a 
temple of Thothmes III at a Kom, which turns out to be the Nubti 
or Ombos of Denderah, the natives of which, according to Juvenal, 
made sanguinary war against the crocodile-killing Denderites. 
Diimichen and Daresey had already suspected the fact, and 
Diimichen had identified the place with the Pampané of the Vosttia 
Dignitatum; but Prof. Petrie’s excavations have now raised it to a 
certainty. I spent another morning with Mr. Somers Clark at El- 
Kab. He had just uncovered an underground room, belonging to 
the temple within the walls of the old city, which was built of 
inscribed blocks taken from an earller edifice. It is probable that 
this edifice was some part of the temple itself, erected or restored 
by Darius, since Mr. Clarke has turther discovered the cartouche of 
that monarch, who must be added to the list of builders at El-Kab. 
A fragment of the cartouche of Akhoris has turned up in the close 
neighbourhood, so the chamber may have been constructed by him. 
I may add that the cartouches on the columns of the temple, pictured 
by Belzonia in the plates illustrative of his researches and opera- 
tions in 1820, shortly before their destruction, are those of the 
same king. 

On the eastern bank of the river, a little below Sift, and to the 
north of Benib, the Beduin have come across a new tomb, or tombs, 
objects from which they have been selling in Sidt. |. Among them 
are scarabs with the name of Thothmes III. 


Abu Nasr el-Farabi, who was murdered by brigands in Syria 
in A. D. 954, was an Arab philosopher celebrated as the founder 
of the Mohammedan Scholastic School, 150 years before Anselmus 
founded the corresponding school of the West. His minor tracts 
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were made accessible in text and translation by Prof. F. Dieterici 
of Berlin, a few years ago, who, with Prof. A. F. von Mehren, of 
Copenhagen, has rendered invaluable services to students of Arabic 
philosophy by the publication and translation of texts in that special 
department. Al-Farabi’s best work, his Zreatise on the Model City, 
has now also been edited by the same scholar trom London and 
Oxford MSS., and published at Leiden. 


Prof. Gunkel’s charming book entitled Schépfung und Chaos, 
marks a step in advance in our knowledge of the first chapter of 
Genesis. The author is to be congratulated upon having obtained 
the help of so careful an Assyrian scholar as Prof. Zimmern, who, 
in an appendix, has given a full translation of the Assyrian Creation 
and Deluge tablets, by far the best and most reliable hitherto 
published. A final proof of the existence of Babylonian metric, 
which Dr. Zimmern has already in these translations shown to be 
highly probable, he will furnish in the forthcoming number of the 
Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, 


At Attica, Greece, a tumulus containing twelve graves of 
Mycenaean character have been excavated. In the graves were 
charred skeletons, one of colossal proportions. Various metal 
ornaments were found at the same time. 

At Pompeii, Italy, Signor Prosco is excavating a large house 
(see February Brsxia), the bath-room of which seems to have been 
dug out some time ago, and its contents removed. He has found 
two cisterns for supplying the bath and basins with hot and cold 
water. These cisterns stand at the side of a large atrium, probably 
used as a kitchen, with the hearth-place in the middle. On another 
side are traces of a wooden cupboard or sideboard. On the hearth 
remained the cinders of a fire. In one wall is a niche for the lares 
and penates. The bath-room consists of an ante-chamber, with 
two ducks represented in mosaic on the floor: the ¢epidarium, with 
the figure of a large fish; and the ca/darium, with a swan or crane 
stretching out a claw towards aneel. All the metal pipes, taps, 
etc., still remain in the bath-room. The bath is marble lined and 
of the usual size for one person. In the heating-room behind the 
bath is a leaden boiler more than six feet high, and two feet in 
diameter. An elaborate system of pipes connects the water-cistern 
with the boiler and other parts of the bath. 
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At the present day, the Abbé Mignés’ Greek and Latin Patrologies 
are known to every one, and all who are interested in Christian 
literature are aware of the services these two collections have 
rendered to students, by uniting, in a single series of easily 
accessible volumes, all the Greek and Latin words of ancient 
Christian literature. But nowadays those who wish to know at 
first hand why Christianity exists, those who wish to investigate 
the whole development of its history, must carry their researches 
beyond the limits of Greek and Latin literature: the East, hitherto 
so mysterious, is now about to yield up her secrets to us. 

For more than a century, the great libraries throughout the whole 
world have been trying to make collections of oriental Christian 
literature, and already it has been possible to issue catalogues of 
works bearing on this subject, written in Arabic, Syriac, or even 
Armenian, Coptic, Ethiopian and Georgian. But of all these 
literatures, the Syriac is by far the most important. St. Ephraim, 
the great Christian doctor whose works have been translated into 
every language, wrote in Syriac. 

Messrs. Firman, Bidat & Co. are about to put the precise text of 
all the Syriac authors within the reach of every one, by uniting in 
a series of volumes, alike in form and arrangement, the different 
works which comprise the Syriac literature. It is the first time 
that so important a collection of oriental authors has been under- 
taken. The Syriac characters have been specially engraved for 
this work. They reproduce the most authorized forms of the finest 
known manuscripts written in occidental Syriac characters. For 
the first time vowels and consonants have been successfully cast 
together, and thus, by means of this new type, a completely 
vocalized Syriac text can be produced without any typographic 
difficulty: All the parangonings are done away with. Each 
volume will contain about 500 pages, with a latin translation 
opposite the Syriac text, and a complete lexicon, with references 
to the column and line where the words occur. The first two 
volumes contain the Homilies of Aphraates, written A. D. 337 


and 345. 
The works of this series are sold separately, and can be ordered 


through Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., of New York. 





The late Terrien de Lacouperie in his ‘* Western Origin of the 
Early Chinese Civilization,” which covers the period from B. C. 
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2300 to A. D. 200, has collected every reference from antiquity, 
Western and Eastern, as well as every opinion expressed by 
Sinologists, and reaches the following conclusions: ‘* Everything 
in Chinese antiquity and traditions points to a Western origin. 
No Sinologist who has studied the subject has been able to trace 
any other origin for the Chinese than one from the West. It is 
through the Northwest of China proper that they have gradually 
invaded the country, and their present greatness began from very 
small beginnings some forty centuries ago.” 


Mr. Kumagusu Minakata has written, in view of the claims of 
priority recently made by two English writers, a letter to Vature, 
calling attention to the use of ‘‘ finger-prints” as a means of signing 
documents and identification in the laws and uses of China and 


Japan as early as 650 A. D. 


Messrs. Luzac & Co. have recently published ‘‘ The Seven Po- 
ems suspended in the Temple at Mecca.” Translated from the 
Arabic by Capt. F. E. Johnson. This annotated translation of the 
seven Mo‘allakdét,—the celebrated Arabic prize poems which, writ- 
ten on Egyptian linen in golden characters, and suspended in the 
sacred shrines of the Ka‘ba, were widely known and circulated 
throughout Arabia in the age immediately preceding the rise of 
Islam,—will be a material help to students of Arabic poetry, and 
will assist them also in the proper understanding of the commen- 
taries with which editions of their poems are mostly accompanied. 
Shaikh Taizullabhai, of the University of Bombay, has written an 
introduction to the work. 


Dr. Botti, of Alexandria, has been making some finds of con- 
siderable interest near Pompey’s Pillar, on the site of which is sur- 
mised to be the citadel of Alexandria. This surmise is said to be 
confirmed by a description of the Alexandrian acropolis in the 
works of a late Greek rhetorician. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, for the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos”’ Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 


weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the Fund in 
1883, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 


the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ne (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 


Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archeologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.— Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Nayille, in his Memoir entitled 
‘*The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part 1.,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.”’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘“Tah- 
panhes”’ and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
ne,” included in ‘‘ Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.—Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
‘“Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

1890-91.— Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. ? Memoir to appear. 

1891-8. — Tell Mokdam and Deir el- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 
portant place for explorative labors. 

1890-8.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt, for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 
Newberry, Buchman, J. E. Newberry 
and Carter. . This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and _irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed; copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 
the purpose of the survey in Brstra for 


4,Ovember, 1890; and in January 138!)., 


3 he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 


Hasan. A ‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, publishe«! 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel el-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labors of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report ; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty-nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 


LOCAL HONORARY SECRETARIES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Rev. Henry L. Myrick, ‘‘ Briar Cliff,” 
Sing Sing, N: Y. 

Mrs. George D. Phelps, 441 Park Avenue, 
New York city. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D.,Spring- 
field, Il. 

Mrs. Simeon B. Chittenden, Brooklyn. 

A. M. Switzer, 2001 Centre Avenue, Bay 
City, Mich. 


Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Chas. C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., F. R. G. 8. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

President James Marshall, D.D., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
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Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, Madison. Wis. 

Rev. Camden Cobern, Ph. D., 18 North 
street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D., Rochester. 


Prof . James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 
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x. 
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Mrs. John Wright, 883 East Ninth 
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Hartford, Conn. 
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a@-Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely pegeneens on voluntary contribu- 


tions, even forthis season’sjlabors. All services forthe Funp by its 


onorary officials area gratuity. 





Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

8. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S., LL. D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C.M.G. F.R.8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

‘Inthe course of its twenty-five years 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the results 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1, Excavations at JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. ,The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. @THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
oF GALILEE, BY Str CHartes WILson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. Tnk Survey or Western PAtgs- 
TINE, —This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra tncognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 


In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 

4. Tne ARonAoLoGioaAL Work or M. 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. Tae Groroagicat Survey or Pat- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 


6. ExXoAvaTIONS AT JERUSALEM are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

%. Tar Survey on THE East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 
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8. Inquiry into MANNERS ANv Cus- 
toms, Proverss, LeGenps, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson's ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘*Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of. the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archwological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 


ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 


Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its azents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher’s ‘Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 
Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlin 

Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the ‘Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 


‘within the 


MERIDEN, CONN, 


TyPis: 


Brsuia PUBLISHING Co., 


MDCCCXCIV. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DE 


Edited, with Introduction, by 
DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


——_- oo 


Che Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, is a group of Hermetic books which has been called the Puneral 
Ritual, or Book of the Mead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


a 
AMSYP? 

The Egyptian title was /\ — | **The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Book of the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘*Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is very inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 
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Tue Brsiia Pusiisuinc Co. are about to issue the most complete 
edition of the Book of the Bead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
d’apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
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